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Just Published 


The Constitution Our Country 


By Frank A, RExrorD, Supervising Civics in the High Schools 
of the City of New York, and Ciara L. Carson, Chairman 
of the Civics Department of Wadleigh High School, City 
of New York. 


206 Pages Illustrated Price, $0.76 


" The teaching of the Constitution is now required by law in 

many of the States; in others also the school authorities are making 
om the teaching of this subject a part of the curriculum. Both the 
= layman and the schoolman have come to realize the necessity of 

giving to the young people who are our future voters an under- 
353 standing of this important document. 

It need not be a dull or irksome task, either to teach or to study 

" the Constitution. With such a book as Rexford and Carson’s The 

Constitution of Our Country, the subject becomes vitally interesting. 
>53 In terms of everyday life, this book gives a brief history of the | 
Constitution and explains not only its principles, the activities under | 
396 it, but also the duties it implies and the rights it assures. 


The arrangement of material and type.aids in making the subject 
matter attractive to read, easy to teach, and interesting to study. 
The text is divided into numbered sections with side-headings. 
The basis, in the Constitution itself, of each statement in the text is 
indicated by an original plan of numbered references. Numerous 
. and well-selected pictures enliven the text. In the appendix are 
CE” 


397 


rules and illustrations for the proper display of the Flag, a reprint 
of the Mayflower Compact, and the Declaration of Independence. 
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DANGER SIGNALS 


for TEACHERS 


HIS timely, inspiring book by the 

editor of the Journal of Education 

will make a strong appeal to all teachers. 

It was written to help them meet the new 

conditions which have arisen in the pro- 

fession of teaching and points the way to 
success. 

Constructive, practical and glowing with 
common sense, every sentence has a posi- 
tive value. The teacher’s responsibilities, 
opportunities, and problems in the class- 
room and out are discussed with the clear- 
ness and understanding for which Dr. Win- 
ship is noted. 

Every person associated with the edu- 
cational system would find this vital book 
stimulating and no teacher can afford to 
be without one of the most interesting and 
helpful volumes on the teaching vocation 
ever published. 


Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers 


443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Device 


The Baltimore Age Calculator, designed by John L. 
Stenquist, saves time and insures accuracy in the cal- 
culation of ages. 


Every teacher should be provided with one of these 
simple but effective devices to relieve him of clerical 
work in calculating pupils’ ages for all reports. It is 
invaluable in all testing programs. 


It subtracts automatically date of birth from present 
date, and shows age to the nearest month, within a 
range of 5 years to 18% years. Only one setting is 
required for finding instantly the ages of any num- 
ber of children. 


This is one of the practical devices that modern 
school administration demands. Price 50 cents, net. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


Announcing 


HOW AND WHERE WE LIVE 
An Open Door to Geography—By Nellie B. Allen 


: ie new book, primarily for the third grade, includes all the material generally 
required in the study of geography preliminary to formal textbook work. 
Throughout this broad field it is so skillfully related to the child’s own activi- 
ties and experiences that it never becomes confusing or complicated. The simple nar- 
rative style, the many suggestions of things to do, the stimulating questions, 
and the abundance of picture study, make it exceptionally useful with the “open 
book” method. : 

Part I is based on home life and needs—man’s demands for food, clothing, and 


shelter. 
Part II describes our world neighbors in stories which form an admirable prep- 


aration for the later study of regional geography. 
Part III deals with our own country, which is seen in a series of delightful 
“trips” around the coast, through the plains, and over the mountains. 
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BLOCS AND FLOCKS 

This is a most unusual political year. It is 
no time to have an opinion, much less to ex- 
press an opinion on the political situation. 

Congressional action this year was usually 
determined by a small bloc, by a group of men 
who voted for nothing but against something ; 
who had no reason to expect to make a given 
law, but were content to prevent the many 
from making given laws. 

An election flock is on the same principle as 
a Congressional bloc. Few are planning to 
vote for any one. Most people are merely 
planning to vote against some one. — Prac- 
tically all political writing and speaking is 
directed against some one rather than for 
any one. Almost no one is for or against 
any ticket as a whole. Most of the opposition 
is against the head or tail of the ticket. More 
campaigning is against Dawes than Coolidge, 
Bryan than Davis, Wheeler than La Follette. 

This flock tendency has not been in evidence 
before for more than thirty years. Proud 
Ought anyone to be who is quietly making up 
his mind to vote for something definite instead 
of against something and somebody. 


DR HATHAWAY’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


Dr. Fons A. Hathaway, Jacksonville, for ten 
years superintendent of Duval County, which 
means, in Florida, both city and county. When - 
he was appointed, ten years ago, to fill out an 
unexpired term there was not a modern school: 
plant in the city. In Dr. Hathaway’s ten years 
there have been thirty modern school plants 
created. Two of these are sixty-three-room 
Junior High Schools. Dr. Hathaway found 
buildings listed as of value $414,000. Today 
the buildings are valued at $3,500,000. Dr. 
Hathaway has initiated three bond issues that 
were easily voted. The professional improve- 
ment was every way equal to the famous 
material improvement. 

Outside of Florida Dr. Hathaway has loomed 
large as a progressive leader in the state, and 
the educational world feels keenly his retire- 


ment from the most important public school 
position in Florida. 


More than 3,700 books have been written on 
the Einstein theory of relativity. This does 
not include magazine articles. 


> > 


THE FUNCTIONING OF FACULTIES 


The necessity for intelligent division of func- 
tions and for co-operation between president, 
faculty and trustees of a university is stressed 
in a joint report prepared by two committees 
appointed by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors to consider the place and 
function of faculties in university government. 

Trustees should be primarily the custodians 
of the financial interests of the university; the 
president should be its educational leader and 
its chief administrative officer; the faculty 
should have responsibility in all matters con- 
cerning the educational policy of the university 
and should also have a recognized voice in the 
preparation of the annual budget, in the nomi- 
nation of the president and in the selection and 
promotion of instructors. 


> 


HORACE MANN’S LIFE 


In response to an urgent demand the editor 
of the Journal of Education has written 
“Horace Mann, Personally and Professionally,” 
a real story of a real man, of the one immor- 
tal American, and this life of Horace Mann 
will. appear in five consecutive issues of the 
Journal of Education, beginning November 6. 
These five issues will be mailed for twenty- 
five cents, provided the orders therefor are 
received on or before November 1. 


> 


The American public schools are of the people, for 


the people, and by the people—John J. Tigert. 
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PENSIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Commission on Pen- 
sions, appointed to investigate the entire 
problem of pensions, was directed by the 
Legislature of 1924 to consider the advisability 
of pensioning teachers who retired before the 
Teachers’ Retirement Law took effect on July 
1, 1914. A bill was presented by Miss Mary 
A. Grant of Salem which provided that teachers 
who had attained the age of sixty years before 
1914, might become members of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Association and receive the pen- 
sions provided by the Teachers’ Retirement 
Act. 

The Commission held a public hearing on 
June 14, 1924, which was well attended, and 
several persons spoke in favor of pensions for 
teachers who retired before 1914, sixty or 
more years old, or on account of disability. 
Many -cases were mentioned of worthy 
teachers who had broken down in health and 
had been invalids for years. The Commission 
is now endeavoring to secure the names of 
teachers who taught at least twenty years in 
the public day schools of Massachusetts and 


The Massachussetts 


who retired on account of disability. Some 
weeks ago the Commission sent question- 
naires to the city and town school committees 
to obtain the names of teachers not now under 
any pension system who remained in service 
until the age of sixty and who retired before 
1914. About sixty names have been furnished 
to the Commission. The city of Boston has 
had a pension system for its teachers since 
1908, and between 1908 and 1914 Cambridge, 
Lynn, and a few other cities and towns adopted 
local pension systems for their teachers. In 
about 350 cities and towns in the state, how- 
ever, there was no teachers’ pension system in 
force until the adoption of the State Teachers’ 
Retirement Law, which became effective in 
1914. 

All, regular teachers employed by the city 
of Boston, March 31, 1923, had the option of 
joining the Boston Retirement System, estab- 
lished for all employees by an Act approved 
June 8, 1923. All teachers appointed in Bostor 
on and after February 1, 1923, must become 
members of the system. 


McMURRY’S CHATTANOOGA SURVEY 


Dr. Charles A. McMurry of Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, made a survey of Chattanooga 
which was entirely unlike any other that has 
ever been made. It is not a survey of the 
schools so much as it is a survey for the 
schools, a distinction we have never seen made 
before. Dr. Charles A. McMurry has been a 
leader in new professional functioning for a 
third of a century. His preparation was 
largely in Halle when progressive America was 
looking to Germany for new _ professional 
thrills. His early pedagogical inspirations 
were in the Normal University of Illinois when 
many educational leaders were feeling the 
throbbings of the new education. which gave 
America a remarkable group of public school 
leaders. 

“Chattanooga: Its History and Geography, 
for Use in Schools,” the Globe Book Company, 
Morristown, Tennessee, is the fruitage of Dr. 
Charles A. McMurry’s study of the city under 
the direction of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and as a result the schools are using and will 
long use the best textbook on a city’s life 
that has ever been published. 

Geographically no city presents anything 


comparable to Chattanooga in the Tennessee 
River Gorge in the shadow of Lookout Moun- 
tain, and Dr. McMurry makes the most of this 
distinction. 

No city was more tragically associated with 
the Civil War, and while Dr. McMurry pre- 
sents the situation adequately he is delicately 
discreet, for Chattanooga inherits almost as 
much of Union sentiment as of Confederate, 
and the people have learned to live together in 
genuine friendliness which is nowise disturbed 
by the twelve pages referring to the Civil War. 

The one piece of literary art is the one 
complete biography of the book, the life his- 
tory of Jonathan Waverly Buchanan and his 
famous brothers and sister. In this chapter 
Dr. McMurry has as brilliant a grouping of 
facts connecting the New World with the Old, 
the New South with the Old, the new religion 
with the old, the new education with the old, 
the new social life with the old as we have seen. 

Three-fourths of the book is a vivid picture 
of Chattanooga as it is today, industrially, com- 
mercially, and financially, civically and socially, 
educationally and religiously. 


If it is the business of the schools to help children find themselves in order that they 
may assume their proper responsibilities in life, why should we not turn ourselves directly: 


to the task?—Grace Chandler Stanley. 
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America must feed the world. America must 
lead the world. The farmers must feed 
America and the farmers must lead America. 
America must save the Old World, and 
American country boys and girls must save 
the New World. 

Scholastic aristocracy worships Old World 
traditions. | Educational democracy creates 
New World conditions. 

The Old World immigrants clog the cities. 
Country boys of the New World must enlighten 
—let light in—on these new-comers, for these 
new-comers. There is no clogging where 
there is intellectual activity. 

All city food is country raised; all city 
clothes are from country products; all city 


buildings are from country timber, country. 


clay and country stone; all city papers are 
from country forests; all city sweets are from 
country fields. There is no city food, no city 


clothes, nO city shelter, no city necessity, no 


city luxury but for the country. 

The unschooled country child goes to the bot- 
tom in the city while the educated country boy 
and girl go to the top in the city. The country 
sends a helpful flood tide to the city. 

The country school determines everything 
for the future of both the city and the country 
community. America’s future is dependent 
upon the country school. 

Desirable families will not come to the farm 
or stay on the farm unless the schools of the 
country are better than city schools. The 
slogan: “ Make the country school as good as 
the city school” is worse than silly. It is a 
crime against the country. All it says is: 
“While we must endure the country let us 
make it as bearable as we can.” 

America’s future in food, in clothes, in shelter, 
in comforts, in luxury, in virtue is all involved 
in the slogan: “ Make country schools better 
than any other schools in the world.” The 
beauty of it is that no city school can be made 
as good as a country school can be made. 

The United States Army is changing its 
training completely, saying: “ Military training 
can no longer be learned by rule of thumb.” 
The variety and the great difficulty of the 
battle training of a modern soldier make it 
necessary that he should be quick, intelligent, 
and, as far as possible, of a ready understand- 
ing. 

It is impossible to achieve these ends in a 
“system.” The age in which we live requires 
change so sudden that it cannot be made 


MAGNIFY THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
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when a school is a part of a city system, when 
each class is a part of a school system, 
when each child is a part of a class system. 

A vessel took on a cargo at Liverpool for 
Norfolk, Virginia. In mid-ocean the captain 
received a wireless message to go to Halifax 
for cable orders. At Halifax he was told to 
go to Montreal with his cargo, leave it there, 
and load a cargo for Antwerp. It is now a’ 
common experience for a ship’s captain to 
have his route changed in mid-ocean. A cap- 
tain is always on the alert for changed orders. 
No man can have command of a ship today 
who cannot go anywhere on the high seas. 

The country school is able to take orders 
from the demands of the times. There is no 
system to be jarred; no course of study to be 
upset; no grading to be wrecked. 

Make the country community the school 
laboratory. 

If all the children are to learn everything 
about a country community, the entire com- 
munity, in school and out, we must concen- 
trate on some one phase of country life at a 
time. 

The only way we know to make every coun- 
try school better than any city is through vital- 
izing the country school. The children must do 
their own seeing things; their own measure of 
things; their own estimate of things; their 
own thinking about things. 

The hand must be trained to follow the 
mind’s direction, the child’s mind is master of 
his hands, and the child’s thinking directs his 
doing. 

In vitalizing country life the child goes to 
books for what he needs to know just as we 
go to the dictionary when we have occasion 
to use it, and it does not attempt to load up 
the mind with a lot of never-to-be-needed 
book knowledge, which is like memorizing the 
entire dictionary so as to have-on hand some 
word that we may sometime need. 

Vitalizing country life makes a child use 
many books where he now uses one; acquaints 
him with all up-to-date sources of information 
instead of fencing him in with barbed wire 
to the information of one book. The vitalized 
country school focuses attention upon the latest 
information and teaches every child to weigh 
the value of different sources of information. 
A country boy or girl who uses books under 
the vitalizing scheme will ask two things 
about every book he consults: Is it the latest 
information? Is it reliable information? 


I care not how good its laws; I care not what marvelous mechanism its constitution 
may embody; back of the government is the average manhood of our people—and in the 
long run we are going to go up or down according as the average standard of our 
citizens does or does not wax in growth and grace.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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COOK COUNTY 


The important feature of Edward J. Tobin's 
famous success is that he has an organization 
that is creative in every sense of the term; 
that he deputizes its operation to seven coun- 
try life directors and never minimizes their 
opportunity or responsibility, and has selected 
two women and five men who are. skilful 
supervisors, who supervise fifty weeks in the 
year and report in detail on their week’s work 
every week, and Mr. Tobin reads these reports 
With care and advises on possible improvement 
in their work. We know of nothing anywhere 
that equals the knowledge Mr. Tobin has of 
the weekly work in one hundred and seventy- 
six country school districts, each of which is 


In our article on Cook County in the issue of 
February 14 we spoke at length of the quali- 
fication of two of the country life directors, 
Seth Shepard and Otto F. Aken, the first and 
last of Mr. Tobin’s selections. It was Mr. 
Shepard’s remarkable success in his own s:nall 
garden in the Niles Centre school district that 
gave Mr. Tobin his vision of the possibilities 
in an all-the-year supervision of a group of 
schools by a man of Mr. Shepard’s knowledge 
and devotion. It was Mr. Aken’s great success 
as a county superintendent as far as possible 
removed from Cook County and be in Illinois, 
his notable leadership in legislative activity, 
and the fact that the statesmanship of Mr. 
Aken cost him the local enmity of politicians 


progress and shouting “Whoa!” which got 
him the Cook County country life director’s 
job. 

Thomas W. Hart was one of the early selec- 
tions of Mr. Tobin, a genius in knowing every 


MR. TOBIN’S GENIUS 


— 


THE COUNTRY LIFE DIRECTORS 


in his county, who were sitting on the tail cf_ 


visited, summer and winter, each week by a 
country life director, who reports on each of 
the five days of the fifty weeks. 

Mr. Tobin never frets his country life 
directors, never nags them, and they never nag 
their teachers, nor the school trustees of any 
district. There is no opportunity for festering 
sores when the county superintendent makes 
his suggestions the very week that he sees a 
chance for improvement; when every teacher 
confers with the country life director every 
school week of the year; when the school 
trustees can see the country life director any 
week of the year in the district. 


man, woman, and child in his’ twenty-five 
school districts, in never having had any 
trouble fester in his fourteen years of service, 
a man always as practical as the multiplication 
table and yet the rhymester of the country life 
directors for every occasion, whose verses are 
as jingly as jazz or as patriotic as “ Yankee 
Doodle,” or “ Dixie,” according to the need of 
the occasion. 

A. E. Paul, the latest comer before Mr, 


Aken, is a conventional progressive educator, 
who combines in noble fashion the spirit and 
purpose of Mr. Tobin with the traditions of 
standardized educators. It was Mr. Paul who 
was transferred to a district that had the first 
real crisis in Mr. Tobin’s administration two 
years ago, and his poise and sanity with deep 
conviction and persistent purpose won 4 
famous victory. 
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Mr Tobin’s selection of Catherine 
McClaughry and Nellie G. McMahon as coun- 
‘try life directors was one of the noblest 
demonstrations of his foresight. 

It was a bitterly cold day in mid-winter that 


CATHERINE McCLAUGHRY 
Country Life Director, Division 6, Cook County 


Mr. Tobin said to me: “Can you stand a 
blizzard? Would you like to see the best coun- 
try school you ever saw? ” 

We need not waste time on our answer, but 
when we reached the bottom of the hill where 
Nellie G. McMahon’s school was in the forest 
at the top of the hill, the machine could not 
plough through the snow on that grade. 
Tobin said: “ Tough luck! We have come all 
this way and now we cannot see the school 
unless we wade through the snow.” We 
waded and saw the first satisfactory work in 
Professor P. G. Holden’s “ Vitalized Agricul- 
ture” that we had seen. It was a revelation. 
It made me an ardent champion of Holden’s 
vision. 

As I crawled into the automobile, after wad- 
ing back down the hill, Tobin said (I can see 
him now, as he stood shaking the snow off his 


Charles W. Farr, of whom we said much in 
the issue of February 14, deserves all that we 
can possibly say and more. He is the wonder 
of the school men of our acquaintance. He 
Is the evangelist, the Billy Sunday of educa- 
tors. He was a high school graduate, Liberty, 
Indiana, in 1877, when high school graduates 
Were scarce in rural schools in Indiana. He 
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TWO EXCEPTIONAL WOMEN 
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coat): “ Wouldn’t she make a great country 
life director? ” 

But Catherine McClaughry was the star 
actor on the first day that I ever saw Tobin’s- 
Cook County in action. It was the Saturday 
after the first Saturday I had met Tobin, when 
he said to his deputy in his office, before me: 
“But who is Winship? I never heard of him! 
What is the Journal of Education? I never 
heard of it!” The next Saturday I was back: 
in Chicago, and he took me out to his first 
county fair in Palos Park, which was in charge 
of George E. Farrell and Catherine McClaughry. 
It was as hot a day as I can remember, and 
these two people—Miss McClaughry just a coun- 
try school teacher—were putting across all sorts. 
of stunts by schools that had never met till 
that day. Poor Miss MecClaughry, I never 
pitied anyone more. Her station was at the 


NELLIE G. 
Country Life Director, Cook County 


McMAHON 


farthest end of the field, where the sun was 
the hottest, where the raw recruits were the 
rawest! 

But that day led Mr. Tobin to promote Miss 
McClaughry to the country life directorship 
against the protest of politicians against giving 
such a plum to a woman. 


A REMARKABLE MAN 


taught rural schools in Union County, Indiana, 
1877-1882, beginning at $30 a month and 
ending at $65. 

From 1882-1885 he was an enthusiastic student 
in De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, 
a great rendezvous of Methodists, a university 
that had provided more Methodist bishops 
than all other universities of the country. In 
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1888 he received his Master’s degree. The 
first two years after graduation he taught in 
the high school of that city when James Bald- 
win, now a master mind in the American Book 
Company, was superintendent. In his college 
and high school teaching in Greencastle he was 
clesely associated with John Clark Redpath. 
Mr. Farr always absorbed inspiration from his 
associations with leaders to whom he was 
drawn. After four years as teacher of science 
in the high school, Winfield, Kansas, Mr. Farr 
came to the county superintendent’s office, 
Cock County, thirty-three years ago; was with 
Albert G. Lane, with Orville T. Bright, and A. 
F, Nightingale,and was with Mr. Tobin for a 
few months when he resigned and tried sage- 
brush farming in Idaho for two years. We 
have told before the story of our discovery of 
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Farr, the sage-brush farmer, at a meeting of 
a State Association in Idaho. When sage- 
brush farming was at a low ebb Farr received 
this telegram from P. G. Holden: “Come to 
Chicago and help us in the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Department of the International Har- 
vester Company.” Farr replied immediately 
without waiting for the economy of a night 
letter: “ Accept with terrific joy. Shall I come 
by aeroplane?” Farr once said to me: “ My 


asseciation with Holden was worth a million 


dollars and it did not cost me a cent.” 

So soon as Mr. Tobin had the new order of 
things in action in Cook County he said to 
Farr: “Come and help us,” and Farr appre- 
ciates that that has been the opportunity of 
his life. Tobin’s faith in Farr has meant as 
much to Cook County as it has meant to Farr, 


SMALLEST SCHOOL IS BEST 


An even better demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of interest in a small school district, 
a rural school of fourteen pupils had the best 
Achievement Club in Charles W. Farr’s district 
of twenty-five rural schools. Mr. Farr had a 
litter of nine pure-breed Duroc Jerseys, and 
announced that the entire litter would he 
given to the school that had the best Achieve- 
ment Club as decided by the former country 
life director of this district, Mr. Paul, and 
Seth Shepard, another country life director. 
The work of this school of fourteen boys and 
girls was so clearly the best that there was 
no discussion. 

It was my privilege to be present when M7. 
Farr had the drawing for choices. ; 

It was a_ strange coincident that nine 
families were represented in the fourteen chil- 
dren. The children in a family with more 
than one decided which child should do the 
drawing, 

Mr. Farr had the litter brought over in a 
crate. One picture represents the teacher and 
all the children gathered about the “ rig” and 
the crate. 

One by one the pigs were taken out of the 
<rate by Seth Shepard and Mr. Farr and put in 


the coalshed. The superintendent pasted a 
number on each of the pigs. This was no easy 
task as pigs, eight-weeks-old pure-breed 
Duroc Jerseys, are a lively proposition. 

The cards with the nine figures were ina 
book with strings out. I had the privilege of 
holding the book with the cards. One by one 
the nine boys and girls came forward and 
drew a card. 

Then the fun began. Did you ever try to 
pick a squealing eight-weeks-old pig out of a 
bin full of coal and put him in a sack? 

Well, there were nine such adventures. 
Superintendent Tobin and Country Life Diree- 
tors Charles W. Farr and Seth Shepard dil 
the trick of catching the pig that was flounder- 
ing over the coal, lifting him out of the pen, 
and then, with the help of the boy or girl 
whose pig it was, tried to sack him, head first. 

In all the years I have never seen such fun. 
It was more than a picnic, though there was a 
real picnic thereafter for the children, and the 
teacher served piping not coffee, fruit, sand- 
wiches and doughnuts. 

We are presenting several pictures taken 
that day, a day that will always be one of the 
most interesting memories of years. 
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Much as we have written of famous Cook 
County, Edward J. Tobin, superintendent, we 
have not even touched the fringe thereof. In 
one of the seven divisions, Otto Aken, country 
life director, in Districts Nos. 8 and 
43, are very small one-room schools in one of 


the finest dairy sections of the United States. 
We attended the graduation exercises of those 
schools in May last. There were only ten 


o——_ 
ONE-MINUTE ESSAYS 


Five pupils from School District No. 8 and five from School District 45 organized the MINUTE DAIRY CLUB, 
so called, because each member was to speak not over one minute on some dairy subject assigned them. 
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graduates of the two schools. These five 
boys and five girls each wrote a “ one-minute 
essay” which they read at the Juvenile 


Farmers Institute, Art Institute, Chicago. 

The teachers are Mrs. Olga Grebe and Miss 
Madeline K. Mascha. 

We were privileged to have many com- 
mencement addresses, several in colleges where 
graduates were in caps and gowns and the 
platform array in caps, gowns, and hoods, but’ 
when the season closed the event which stood 
out most distinctly was the graduation exer- 
cises of a Sunday afternoon thirty-two miles 
out in the country in an abandoned country 
church, packed to the last inch of standing 
room, when these ten pupils from two wee little 
country schools graduated. 

The graduation exercises of country school 
eighth grades in Palos Park last June was a 
greater community event then we have known 
elsewhere. Two country life directors, Misses 
Nellie McMahon and Catherine McClaughry, 
united in a great demonstration. 

Every’ one-teacher and two-teacher country 
school took part in the great pageant. Each 
community had worked for weeks to be ready 
for a demonstration of what its school could 
do, and no school was so small that it was 
not in the game. 


These -speeches were first written and re-written to bring the class of ten within the time limit. 


THE STORY ABOUT THE COW 
Raymond Holtz, District 8. 


The cow is the most wonderful laboratory 
in the world. Without her milk, children 
languish, the vigor of the adult declines 
the vitality of the human race runs lows. 

Much is being said these days about the 
health of the cow—why not? If she is all that 
is claimed for her, and she is, it is only fair 
that she present a clean bill of health as an 
important feature of her credentials to meet 


and 


The story about the Brown Swiss cattle 
dates back many centuries. Research shows 
that they roamed tie steppes and valleys of 
Western Asia. 

The modern world, however, credits Switzer- 
land as the country where the breed found its 
first permanent home and began to take on 
characteristics which mark it to this day. 


THE BROWN SWISS CATTLE 


Myra Malzow, District &. 


the great responsibility imposed upon her by 
all humanity. 

We are glad that the people in our com- 
munity are testing their cows. 

No cow can make milk unless she is fed 
the materials out of which milk is made. 
Therefore, our cows should be fed the proper 
rations to produce good wholesome milk, and 
we believe they are. 

The majority of the people in this com- 
munity have a dairy herd. 


For centuries the little republic, nestling in 
the heart of the Alps, has been famous as a 
dairy centre. Even today it occupies. one of 
the highest places among the nations of 


Europe in the matter of cattle, milk and dairy 
products. 

It is an established fact that Swiss cattle 
reared and grazed on Alpine grass are among 
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the healthiest and hardiest of the breeds. 

Brown Swiss cattle were first imported in 
America in 1869, and importations have been 
made since then. Because of their kindly dis- 
position and rare excellence of their milk and 
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butter very few are offered for sale and they 
are seldom sold except at a high price. The 
Brown Swiss are noted for their milk, butter, 
beauty, hardiness, longevity, docility, pro- 
ficiency and excellent grading. 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
Edna Calbow, District 8. 


The color of the Ayrshire cattle is red, white 
and brown; though the red and white color 
predominates in America. 

This breed received its name from the county 
of Ayr. These cattle are very hardy, due to 
conditions which existed during the formation 
of the breed, and they are the hardiest of all 
breeds of dairy cattle. 

The Ayrshire was imported from Scotland, 
its native home, between 1820 and 1830 and 
with more or less regularity up to the Civil 
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DARLING'S 


War. Their hardiness, ease of keeping, and 
milk production gave entire satisfaction. The 
reason that they did not grow in favor as a 
dairy breed more rapidly was because the cen- 
tre of the breed was in New England-and in 
the hands of the dairy farmers. There were 
no exhibits and nothing done to advertise this 
breed until the World’s Columbian Exposition; 
after this they became more widely known. A 
great many dairymen think this breed the best 
for all dairy purposes. 
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COOK COUNTY MINUTE DAIRY CLUB, DIVISION 1. 


(Reading from left to right) 
Rear Row: Mrs. Olga A. Grebe, Teacher, District No. 8; O. F. Aken, C. L. D., Division 1; Madeleine K. Mascha, 
Teacher, District No. 43. 
Middle Row: Edward Dorwaldt, Emil Krunfus, Edna Calbow, Myra Malzow, Vera Rakow. 
Front Row: Raymond Holtz, Henry Thies, Joe Blizek, Esther Harz, Esther Loomis. 


-—o—_— 
THE GUERNSEY CATTLE 


Vera Rakow, District 8. 


- The Guernsey is of a light fawn or lemon 
color to an orange or red with white markings. 
This breed originated and was developed on 
the Island of Guernsey, a small island in the 
English Channel. 


The dairymen of this island have for many 
years selected and developed the breed, always 
bearing in mind those qualities which make it 
outstanding among dairy breeds. For genera- 
tions they have prohibited the introduction of 
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live cattle into their island—thus keeping the 
breed pure and enabling them to work progres- 
sively for its improvement. 

Guernseys were first introduced in America 
in 18338. From this date until 1872 very few 
were imported. They appeared at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo, where after a 


The Holstein-Friesian breed of dairy cattle 
is the most common in our section of Illinois. 
No description is necessary. 

The exact time and place of the origin of the 
Holstein-Friesian cattle as well as of the people 
who developed them cannot be ascertained. 

The earliest accounts commencing three 
hundred years before the Christian era indicate 
that a tribe of people called Friesians inhabited 
the shores of the North Sea. They derived 


their chief support from their herds of cattle. 

About two hundred years later a German 
tribe settled near the Friesians and they were 
also breeders of cattle. It is thought that they 
brought their cattle with them and that their 
cattle were black while those of the Friesians 
were white. 


There is a fable, that, “long, long ago a 
lone traveler, preparing for a long journey, 
poured a ration of milk into his canteen, made 
of a sheep’s stomach. 

“Starting on the journey, he pressed forward 
until nightfall without halting for a midday 
meal. Then seeking refreshments, he found to 
his amazement, in place of milk, a mess of 
curds. 

“No one knew in those old days that the 


Milk is especially valuable for its mineral 
salts and particularly for the special quality of 
its fat. This fat is known as cream, and from 
which butter is made. 

Butter plays a very important role in the 
development of the bones of the body. It 
furnishes a substance which the diet should 
always contain in abundance in order to pro- 
tect the growing child against rickets, which 
is a disease now very common in both Europe 
and America. 

The substance known as vitamin is found in 
abundance in butter, which is not only impor- 
tant as a bone builder, but also important as a 
cell builder, 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
Edward Dorwaldt, District &. 


—o— 


THE FABLE OF CHEESE 
Joseph Blizek, District 43. 
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six months’ test, first prize was awarded for 
the greatest net profit in the production of 
butter fat and churned butter. There is but 
one reason why the Guernsey is not wide- 
spread—there are not enough to supply the 
demand. Their milk and butter has a richness 
of flavor that is unsurpassed. Try it and be 
convinced. 


It is further thought that from the cross 
of the breeds, the foundation of the present 
Holstein-Friesian type was laid. 

Cattle from the Netherlands were first im- 
ported in the United States in small numbers 
in what is now New York State between 1621 
and 1664. Since the Civil War these cattle 
have been imported in large numbers. 

This breed of dairy cattle are noted for their 
size, large quantity of milk production, thrifti- 
ness, excellent quality of their milk, hardi- 
ness, large veal calves and longevity. 

Practically 95 per cent. of all the milk pro- 
duced in this community that is shipped to 
Chicago is that from the Holstein-Friesian 
breed. Many excellent herds of this breed are 
found in this part of Illinois. 


stomach lining of animals contained a ferment 
called ‘rennet,’ which quickly coagulates milk. 

“In this traveler’s haste he had selected a 
stomach in which some of this rennet was still 
active, and what he had left in the stomach 
after he had drained off the whey, was the 
first cheese known to man.” 

Therefore, this traveler had accidentally 
discovered the first form in which milk could 
be preserved for future use, 


——o—— 
BUTTER 
Esther Harz, District 43. 


It is this important part which this 
vitamin performs in both bone and cell building 
that makes butter such a necessary food for 
the growing child as well as for the health of 
the adult. 

Butter can be used in many ways: On the 
table, in cooking, in seasoning, in making pas- 
tries, in desserts and in candy and other 
sweets, 

Remember this. There is no substitute for 
butter. The golden trade mark of nature is a 
protection to the consumer, and gives the con- 
suming public the most practical means of 
knowing whether he is buying real butter or 
merely an artificial imitation, hence the yellow 
color of butter is nature’s trade mark. 
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JERSEY CATTLE 
Emil Krunfus, District 48. 


One of the leading breeds of dairy cattle is 
the Jersey. The native home of the Jersey is 
the Island of Jersey. This island lies in the 
English Channel and is eleven miles long and 
less than six miles wide. It is about thirty 
miles from the southern extremity of England 
and about thirteen miles from the coast of 
France. 

The origin of the Jersey breed is conjectural, 
but is probably the same as the original breed 
of Normandy. The earliest writers on cattle 
of this island assert that they were superior 
to those of Normandy and Brittain. Rev. 
Philip Falle wrote in 1734: “ The cattle of this 
island are superior to the French.” In 1812 
Thomas Quayle asserted their advantage over 
any other breed in quantity and quality of 
cream produced from the consumption of a 
given quantity of fodder. 

The Jersey breed owes its peculiar qualities 
to an evolution of persistent breeding to per- 
petuate and accentuate distinctive qualities and 
the exclusion of all other cattle from this 
island. For more than a century no live cattle 
have been imported except for immediate 


siaughter by the people of the island. Eng- 
land imported the Jersey in 1835 and they have 
been esteemed beyond those of any other breed 
for the richness of their. milk and the deep 
golden color of their butter. 

They were introduced in America in 1880. 
(Only prize winners were imported.) Other 
importations followed in the 50’s in Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, New York and Massachusetts. 

Between 1860 and 1890 they were imported 
in nearly every part of the United States, at 
the rate of about 2,000 per year, and now the 
Jerseys in America outnumber those on the 
island or any other breed of dairy cattle in this 
country. They have been so largely used for 
grading that the Jersey characteristics are 
seen everywhere dairy cows are kept. 

Their wide distribution is due to a wide 
adaptation of conditions, and today they are 
found in the United States, Canada, England, 
France, New Zealand and Australia. 

The Jersey is noted for beauty, docility, 
longevity, grade up, richness of their milk, and 
they are prolific. 


CHEESE 


Esther Loomis, District 43. 


Cheese is believed to be the oldest of the 
dairy products and the first form in. which 
milk was preserved for future use. 

Cheese in other words is one of the oldest 
foods used by civilized mankind. The Nordic 
people who inhabited central Europe and who 
are responsible to a large extent for the de- 
velopment of our western civilization developed 
the present cheese industry. 

It is also interesting to know that cheese- 
making was formerly a home, or farm indus- 
try, but today, in the United States at least, it 
is very largely a commercial enterprise carried 
on in factories. 

Cheese is important, not just because it hap- 
pened to be the oldest dairy product, but be- 
cause of its high nutritive value, particularly 
its high percentage of protein or muscle form- 


ing materials, because of the ease in which it 
can be kept and prepared for the table, and be- 
cause of its appetizing flavor and the great 
varieties of ways in which it can be served; 
also it has been proved scientifically that 
cheese has nearly twice as much _ protein, 
weight for weight, as beef of average com- 
position. 

Time does not permit me to tell you some of 
the simple processes of cheesemaking, nor the 
different kinds of cheese. 

Cheese is one of the foods not appreciated 
fully in America as a whole, therefore, the 
United States ranks eighth among the nations 
as a cheese-consuming people. 

Remember this: The  cheese-consuming 
people are noted for their remarkable health- 
fulness and longevity. You should begin today 
to eat more cheese. 


MILK 
Henry Thies, District 43. 


One-third of our young men were rejected 
from the army for physical unfitness, and in- 
vestigations have shown that at least one-half 
of all the school children have serious physical 
handicaps which retard their development, 
while one-third of them are undernourished. 
Knowledge of these facts has aroused the 
whole country to action in the promotion of 
health as never before. 

Lack of milk they claim was the great 
cause, because it is the only food the majority 
of the children get for the first nine months of 


their lives. It is milk that supplies the build- 
ing material for bones, teeth, muscle; it keeps 
the heart beating regularly, it strengthens the 
nerves and every other part of the body. 

No other food contains as many of the 
various growing materials needed by the chil- 
dren. [very child must have at least one pint 
of milk a day to supply the necessary material 
for the bones and the teeth, Milk is an excel- 
lent food for adults and can take the place oi 
meat. We would be far more healthy if we 
ate less meat and drank more milk. 
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Let me leave with you lastly and forever 
this statement—that the people who have be- 
come large, strong, vigorous; who have the 
best trades in the world; who have an appre- 
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ciation of art, literature, and music; and who 
are progressive in science, and in every activity 
of the hitman intellect, are the people who 
have used milk and its products most liberally. 


“BENSONISMS” 


QUOTATIONS FROM LECTURE BY O, H. BENSON 


“Boys and girls of today have greater in- 
tellect, better bodies, and more potential power 
for achievement in life than young people of 
any other age; but to realize future achieve- 
ment, they, like their forbears, must have a 
chance now to train in heart and hand values 
of education, or their greater assets of body 
health and intellect will prove a disaster to 
them and the nation.” 

“Business men and women are serving a 
new day in our economic and social relations. 
For this reason we must constantly re-adjust 
methods and agencies for the training of youth. 
The old apprenticeship method of training for 
life’s work must now be accomplished through 
organized clubs and groups.” 

* * * * * 


“Work builds, idleness kills, gangs destroy, 
clubs create. Scout troops and leadership for 
out-of-school hours will guarantee the wages’ 
of a safe and sound citizenry which can carry 
on in America’s work, and train for our new 


° ” 
orld relations. 
* * * * 


“The hours school-out 
and vacation periods, are the most a 
ing hours for the leadership and training " 
youth, Leisure hours for middle age oe 
young are a menace to society if pag ry 
used, a great national asset if guided by health- 
building, work training, home cementing, re- 
creating and character building programs 
the arts of man-building.” 

“Let us build creative clubs out of the de- 
structive gangs of street, alley, and play- 
ground, and teach the nation the joy of pro- 


ductive work.” 


“The self-earned property is the safest, 

sanest teacher of respect for the other fellow’s 
” 

dollar is the thrifty dollar. 

Through this language, sane saving, safe in- 

vestment, and sure achievement is born. 

“The youth of today have better health and 
greater intellect than the youth of any other 
age; therefore, greater power of self-expres- 
sion.” 

“If backed by heart and hand training, we 

have a sure guarantee for the future.” 
& & 


“One thousand dollars spent now to give 
programs, leadership, and inspiration to youth 
will save ten thousand dollars in future expen- 
diture for policing, court trials, electric 


chairs, reformatories, and prison properties.” 

“Open ‘Opportunity Shops’ and ‘Club 
Rooms’ in every city for the vacation hours, 
and give training to youth; man shops and 
club rooms with volunteer adults who will 
give an hour a week to inspire and train youth 
tor achievement.” 

“Make summer camping clubs vital self- 
help camps, ‘city-farm camps,’ where experi- 
ence may be gained, self-help powers acquired, 
and character-building developed upon the 
solid foundations of achievement and training 
cf the whole boy.” 

“The craft, radio, mechanical and merchan- 
dising clubs are just as vital to city boys as 
are calf clubs, beef clubs, poultry clubs, and 
corn clubs to farm boys. Both give oppor- 
tunity to earn and own property, business 
iraining at home, and a chance of partnership 
with father. Space in store and window for 
son’s business and advertising may prove Mr. 
Merchant’s most satisfying investment.” 

“The boys and girls from rich or well-to-do 
homes must compete in business later with 
boys, who are now training in shops, homes, 
and stores, and must compete with the better- 
trained fellows, backed by childhood’s experi- 
ence of farm, apprenticeship, errand running, 
newsboys’ activities and other duties of our 
boys of today.” 

“The unearned wealth of boys and girls will 
often slip out of their hands into the posses- 
sion of those who have learned the practical 
language of earning, owning, and achievement 
—through work.” 

“All boys and girls—rich, poor, or middle 
class—need the same kind of training for self- 
development. There are neither social nor 
economical barriers to the common language 
of child needs, expressed so effectively in their 
plays, desires, and responses to influence for 
good.” 

“Man made the city for economical and social 
reasons. God made the open country for the 
normal and natural development of’ child life.” 

“Nobody made the small town. Like Topsy, 
it just growed. That’s why every one seems 
to be blind to the small town needs in child 
training.” 

“Gang leaders should be made presidents of 
Achievement Clubs.” 

“Every daily paper might well devote space 
to feature stories of youth achievement. It is 
just as interesting to the public to read stories 
of unusual results in boy and girl work as it 
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is to tead stories of athletic, baseball, and 
football news.” 

“Ready-made clothing, factory-made toys, 
candies, popcorn, and labor-saving machinery 
have taken from childhood the training of self- 
support common to our forbears with daily 
jobs of wood-pile, chores, mending, darning, 
and toy making. Our children are not able to 
overcome the handicap without organized 
effort; hence, the need of industrial Achieve- 
ment Clubs, Farm and Home-making Clubs, 
Boy and Girl Scouts.” 

“Never do for a boy what he can and should 
do for his own development and self-building. 
It is stealing from childhood its greatest heri- 
tage. Work made his Dad a success; let him 
succeed, too. Be fair to your boy, Dad.” 

4 


“Never punish a child by giving work or 
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home tasks. Permit a child to help do some 
manly or womanly job as a reward for well- 
doing. Make all work a good game for chil- 
dren, a regular football game, and you will 
help to build both home and nation on founda- 
tions which will stand every test of greatness. 
Let’s help Americans find their ‘niche’ in life 
and learn to love their work.” 

“The American home must cease to educate 
away from home. A _ return to old-time 
home-building, family-uniting, social treform- 
ing programs of future generations will teach 
the real meaning of ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ ” 

6 

“Service above self; ‘Do a good ttirn daily ’: 
‘Onward and upward’; ‘In unity of home is 
power’ are slogans to be stbstittited for the 
slang, jazz, and Charlie Chaplin language of 
child training.” 


I am not contemptuous of the history or traditions of other lands. 
are the problems of Russians, Italians, and Swedish in Russia, Italy, and Sweden. 
Once here to live on our soil and become voters in the American democracy, they must 
become steeped in America’s theories and history, the story of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, the services and ideals of Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Marshall, Adams, Washington, Lincoln, Wilson; the story of Lewis and Clark, the 
Oregon Trail, cotton, railroads, telegraph, telephone and radio.—Olive M. Jones. 


But they 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1924 


J, A, STEWART 
Toledo, Ohio 


“Long may a ballot pure proclaim 
The nation’s righteous, sovereign will, 
Their highest thought and loftiest aim 
Their own high mission to fulfill. 
Thus shall the ballot prove a guide 
To point the way that should be trod, 
And prove to them no less beside, 
The people’s voice the voice of God.” 


Ballots have been cast and elections have 
been held since the first settlement of our 
country. The election of John Winthrop as 
governor of Massachusetts was probably the 
earliest important election held in America. 
That was on May 18, 1631. There were elec- 
tions of delegates to the Virginia Assembly, 
however, in 1619. 

Even since the time when George Wash- 
ington was elected, under the Federal Consti- 
tution, in 1789, as first President of the newly 
formed United States of America, presidential 
elections have been the greatest political 
events of the land. Each election has seemed 
even more important than the one _ before. 
That of 1924 is the latest and greatest. 

When it went into effect, the first Wednes- 
day in March, 1789, the Constitution of the 
United States (as written September 17, 1787) 
consisted of a preamble and seven articles. 
The second article covered the presidential 
duties, the presidential election, oath of office, 
compensation, succession, and the electoral 


college. The third clause in this article was 
superseded in 1804 by the Twelfth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, out- 
lining the manner of choosing the President 
and Vice-President by the electors, an indirect 
way, much criticised but never changed. 

Before the passage of that Amendment (the 
Twelfth) each presidential elector was author- 
ized to vote for two candidates for President. 
The one who received the largest number of 
these electoral votes was declared President 
and the one who received the next largest 
number of votes was declared Vice-President. 

The Twelfth Amendment provided for sepa- 
rate balloting by the electors for the President 
and for the Vice-President; for the election of 
the President by the House of Representatives 
from among the three candidates having the 
largest number of electoral votes in case no 
candidate has a majority of the electoral 
votes; and for the election of the Vice- 
President by the Senate from the two candi- 
dates having the largest number of electoral 
votes in case no one has a majority of the 
electoral votes. 

In 1924 the electoral votes number 531, and 
266 are necessary to a choice. The number of 
electoral votes has increased to 531 from 138 
in 1789, when the first presidential election 
was held. 

In accordance with the Federal Constitution, 
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the presidential electors are chosen in each 
state (one for each of the United States Sena- 
tors and Congressmen from the state) by the 
voting citizens, each elector being a represen- 
tative of some political party candidate, 
selected at the regular quadrennial convention 
of his party. This year there are over half-a- 
dozen political parties who have candidates in 
the field, including the Republican, Democrat, 
Socialist, Farmer-Labor, Single Tax, American, 
Socialist-Labor, and Prohibition parties. 

The “Electoral College,” which is the naime 
given to the 531 electors for whoii millions 
of citizens vote on November 4, 1924, will 
never meet. Its function is completed when 
on January 12, 1925, each state group of elec- 
tots comes together, goes through the fot- 
mality of casting their votes for whichever 
candidate for President they were identified 
with; and mails an envelope to the president of 
the United States Senate at Washington, D.C. 
On February 11, 1925, the contents of these 
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envelopes are counted by two tellers, and read 
by the president of the Senate in the Senate 
Chamber before a joint assembly of both 
Houses of Congress. 

An interesting feature of the 1924 Presiden- 
tial campaign and election is the great activity. 
of women voters who for the first time under 
Federal authorization have sat as delegates in 
full equality at the big political conventions: 
and many of whom—a million or more, it is 
stated—have pledged themselves ‘to a great . 
“ March of Allegiance” to the polls, led by the 
National W.C.T.U. and kindred groups, for the 
defence of the Constitution and for law en- 
forcement. The Presidential election of 1924 
will set the pace in the number of votes cast. 
Of the fifty-five million adult citizefis in the 
United States, it is said that less than half 
usually vote. “To get out the vote” is the 
great endeavor. Non-partisan party 
organizations have been focusing their efforts 
on this plan as never before. 


> 


THE DAILY PAPER 


[This was written for and printed in a paper in a New England city of less than 50,000 population a few years 
ago by a well known New England educator. We are using it because it contains “food for thought” today and 


any day.] 


I assume that your paper, having become 
accustomed to holding the mirror up to the 
school, will be pleased, for once, to see itself 
through the schoolhouse window. 

I assume, also, that all will agree with me 
that a daily paper, dealing with public senti- 
ment, should lift that sentiment rather than 
pull it downwards; or, if you say that it is 
merely to indicate public sentiment, it should 
at least point in the teeth of the wind like 
a good weather cock, showing whence the 
breeze comes, rather than point always the 
way the wind is going. 

Now the school problem is a very difficult 
one. The school teacher occupies a difficult 
position. Not everybody knows that, but the 
editor usually knows it. The teacher has to 
deal not only with pupils of all dispositions but 
with parents of various dispositions and de- 
grees of intelligence. With these last she is 
at a great disadvantage, for she seldom knows 
them well or deals with them directly, and 
children, be they never so honest, are apt to 
color facts on the way home. 

Moreover, the teacher is usually a woman, 
not hardened to the ways of the world, shrink- 
ing from notoriety, dependent upon her small 
salary. She is a hard-working person, liable 
to mistakes, but possessing on the average 
quite as much common sense as the average 
parent. 

Now what should be the attitude of the 
organ of public sentiment toward this person? 
I leave the male teacher out of account. He 
can stand abuse, and as a rule prefers it to 


gush. But as regards the teacher in general, 
I submit that she should receive all considera- 
tion that can be accorded to her without detri- 
ment to the public interests; that the news- 
paper should not lend its editorial columns to 
an irresponsible person who wishes “to make 
it hot for her,” to gossip which is not of itself 
tangible enough to make a news item, should 
not be seasoned with editorial hints of courts, 
prosecutions and investigations; that the pre- 
sumption ought to be always that her action 
has some reason which the irate pupil or 
parent does not report; that all reports un- 
favorable to her standing as a teacher should 
be sifted before publication, with the same care 
with which the not infrequent rumor of mal- 
practice by a physician would be scrutinized. 

Not only is this her personal right, it is for 
the interest of the school itself. The schools 
need the support of public sentiment. They 
cannot be improved without it. Teachers will 
gladly comply with requests when it is im- 
possible to yield to demands accompanied with 
threats. Parents need to be persuaded not to 
send children to school feeling that every 
regulaticn is for the teacher’s benefit and a 
needless curtailing of natural rights. If your 
paper can do anything towards persuading 
pupils, and the more ignorant parents, that the 
teacher is a friend and not a tyrant, it will 
render both the schools and the public a genu- 
ine service, and I do not believe that it will 
lose friends thereby. 

Teachers are entitled to public confidence. 
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If any of your teachers are not, I suppose 
there is a more effective way of removing them 
than by repeating vindictive stories about 
them, although that may work in some in- 
stances. 

Any published insinuation against a teacher 
makes itself felt at once in her schoolroom. 
She is soon made conscious that all her pupils 
have talked it over, that the tide of insolence 
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is at its flood, that parents will be upon the 
watch for her foibles with a searchlight, and 
the school will go hard until the gossip dies 
down. 

Is anybody benefited by the incident? If 
so, then let us have a’ column of tales told 
out of school, let the restless pupil feel that he 
is a hero, and let the teacher suffer, she has 
few friends and no weapon of defence. 


2. 
4 
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HOW DANISH FARMER FOLK ARE ENLIGHTENED 


LUCIA AMES MEAD 


A crusade toward equalizing the oppor- 
tunities of rural and city school children was 
started some time ago by the Massachusetts 
State Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Payson 
Smith. Today, ninety-nine out of one hundred 
children in the state are reported as having 
attention from school nurses, and hundreds of 
poor, little one-room schools are giving way 
to larger, central schools to which at an ex- 
pense of nearly $2,000,000 a year the children 
from scattered hamlets are being carried. 

But neither Massachusetts nor any other 
state has done what in little Denmark is 
being accomplished for older country youth 
from eighteen to thirty. Here an experiment 
in education has been made so original and 
effective as to demand the admiration and imi- 
tation of the world. A sane life in which there 
are neither great riches nor poverty pervades 
this democratic little nation, not much over 
one-third the size of Tennessee. 

The Danish people’s college system, now 
about seventy years old, has been part of a 
great movement, economic, political, and re- 
ligious, which has transformed a land which 
one hundred years ago was ruined by war and 
bad agricultural management. After the en- 
franchisement of the people, the new liberty 
permitting the churches to elect their own 
pastors and the freedom from domination of 
great landlords, one prime factor in the 
great development of the country was the 
work encouraged by the good Bishop Grund- 
tvig in carrying out a scheme for self-enlight- 
enment of the. common folk. “The corner 
stone of the people’s college is personality,” 
says Mrs. Russell Campbell, a trained investi- 
gator sent by the Russell Sage Foundation to 
spend a year in study of this remarkable move- 
ment. 

The purpose is to give inspiration to dor- 
mant minds and provide enlightenment. There 
are no entrance examinations, no marks, no 
degrees. The yearly sessions for men are 
only five months, from November to April. 
The daily sessions of lectures with gymnastics 
are nearly ten hours in length. The evenings 
are devoted to part-singing, dancing, and light 
activities. The girls’ colleges have a_ three- 


months’ course from May to August. These 
colleges number about sixty in all, and over 
ten years ago had given this brief course or 
longer ones had been obtained in agricultural 
and domestic science schools by about one- 
quarter of the population. These colleges are 
private but are subsidized slightly by the state, 
but the sturdy youth who attend pay for most 
of their instruction and choose whichever 
college best meets their needs. 

These eager, hard-handed youth come not to 
study about some better breed of cows or co- 
operative butter-making and poultry raising, 
They are already well-informed on those sub- 
jects, as they live in a country in which eighty 
per cent. of the exports are agricultural. They 
come to get their eyes open to the great world 
of science and literature and history, to put 
themselves in touch with the minds of all 
ages, and to-stimulation from personal contact 
with trained men. They take no notes but im- 
bibe all they can from their inspiring profes- 
sors. The people’s colleges are small, averag- 
ing about a hundred students each and _ thus 
bringing each student into close touch with his 
instructors. All meet as equals and the lec- 
turer is the helper, dealing with personal 
problems as well as imparting knowlege. 

All have had education up to the age of 
fourteen, but most have had only what they 
could pick up after that. They come in 
wooden shoes, which are exchanged for carpet 
slippers indoors and are dressed in rough farm 
clothes, but they are more eager than any 
class at Harvard or Yale for the words of wis- 
dom which fall from the lips of their teachers. 
The buildings in which they meet are simple, 
and their studies are what we should call of 
High School grade; but with maturer years 
and long hours, these thirsty minds can absorb 
more than can the average adolescent. These 
schools have taught the people that confidence 
in each other which has made _ co-operative 
organization for production and distribution 
so notable in their country. The land is 4 
network of co-operative associations. 

These associations and improved agriculture 
have put Denmark nearly if not quite at the 
head of the nations in average per capita 
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wealth. What Denmark has done in co-opera- 
tive dairy work and marketing ought to be 
done in American farm districts. They should 
revive rural New England, so near large mar- 
kets which get apples from Oregon and 
produce from distant places that ought to be 
raised within a hundred or two miles. Through 
lack of confidence and co-operation golden 
opportunities have been lost. Denmark’s ex- 
ample should inspire here more diversified and 
intelligent production and distribution. It is 
stated on high authority that 4,000,000 farmers 
could be set free for other work in America 
were their production as efficient as that of 
farmers in Illinois. 

Water-power and electricity are to do the 
work presently of labor now done by millions 
of hands in every manual occupation, and set 
these hands free for more skilled work. Unless 
adult schooling accompanies this transition, 
the tragedy of unemployment will follow. Let 
America learn a lesson from self-respecting, 
prosperous little Denmark and enrich her 
workers’ minds as a prime factor in the 
nation’s wealth. 

America is not learning the lesson. We have 
just had melancholy demonstration that New 
England especially is not learning the lesson. 
If there is anything more than another im- 
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presses us in the remarkable Danish achieve- 
ment, it is its utter absence of bureaucracy and 
red tape and its encouragement of personal 
initiative and freedom. The man who for the 
last fifteen years has done most to promote 
intelligent agriculture and a larger and more 
attractive rurai life is Kenyon Butterfield, late 
president of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, who has just resigned and is to re- 
turn to the Michigan Agricultural College, 
from which he came to his great work in New 
England. I do not need to detail that work 
known to everybody. Why did he resign to 
the universal regret of the trustees of the col- 
iege, of its alumni, of its students and of a 
hundred Massachusetts rural communities 
which had felt the influence of his original and 
stimulating mind and his beneficent hand? 
Because he could endure no longer the bonds 
of the red tape which, controlled at the State 
House in Boston, continually fretted and 
checked him, paralyzed his initiative, made his 
trustees themselves powerless and turned into 
discouragement and mere’ endurance life 
which should have been all joy and achieve- 
ment. So his great work here is ended, and 
Massachusetts ieft to learn the lesson. I am 
sure it would not be so in Denmark. 


The stability and prosperity of a nation depend mainly in the long run upon the 
mental poise and acumen, and the social understanding and good-will of the rising 
generation, which values can be secured only by a proper regimen of bodily, mental, 


and social training.—M. V. O’Shea. 


BETTER CITY CAMPAIGN 


Through the increasing success of the so- 

called Better City Campaign, Dr. William A. 
McKeever of Lawrence, Kansas, is likely to 
be the founder of a new educational move- 
ment to bring the home, the school, -the church 
and the community together upon a_ united 
program of all-round training and manage- 
ment of the young. 

Some years ago, after thirteen years as pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the College of Agricul- 
ture, Dr. McKeever took charge of the state 
child welfare work in Kansas, and promoted 
aplan for having a prize of $1,000 offered for 
the second-class city proving through a year’s 
effort to deserve highest rank as a place for 
bringing up a new generation. Forty-three 
tities took up the challenge and made a com- 
mendable showing during the year. Fifteen 
of these had to be visited by a committee of 
educational experts and rated on a_ten-point 
score sheet, before the final award went to 
Winfield. 

Qn account of the success and the wide pub- 


licity of this first campaign forty-two of the 
third-class cities of Kansas entered a similar 
contest lasting a year, and at the close of the 
seccend trial a committee of judges gave 
Morrill first rank. Educators from far an: 
near have made a study of this peculiar Kan- 
sas project, and hundreds of newspaper and 
magazine items have been written about it. 
Then came a bigger drive in Oklahoma. At 
the request of Dr. McKeever the Rotarians 


offered a prize of $2,500 for the city scoring 


highest in that state. He personally visited 
thirty-six of the middle-size cities, held mass 


meetings in them and induced the leaders to 
enter them in the contest. 
year it was found that this program for united 


At the end of the 


suppert of child training had aroused the 


people of the state as nothing else of the 


kind had ever done, and that something like a 


quarter of a million of the population were 
behind the movement 


with an enthusiasm un- 
surpassed even by that of the great war drives, 
When Mr, McKeever finally visited twelve of 
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the best of these with a committee of 
judges of national reputation to determine the 
score, the cities made a great holiday of the 
affair and came to the train in marching pro- 
cessions of thousands to proclaim their merits 
as child-fostering communities. 

More than 10,000 columns of newspaper pub- 
licity were given to this new movement in 
Oklahoma during the year of the contest, and 
the local committees presented to the judges 
typed reports ranging from 10,000 to 100,000 
words. Shawnee, with a cosmopolitan pqpula- 
tion of 17,000, won the award on .averages. 
The local committee there printed a volume of 
fifty pages setting forth the methods used in 
bringing that city to the first place. On 
account of the fact that it represents the 
united effort of all factions of the population 
to supervise and direct the training of all the 
children of all the people during all the waking 

hours of these young wards, this printed 
record is unique in the annals of American 
education. 

Dr. McKeever’s latest achievement in the 
form of a Better City Campaign has just been 
closed, and has brought about a year’s contest 
among the sixteen towns closely surrounding 
Chicago in a semi-circle. The Evening Ameri- 
_ can generously responded to his request for a 
prize offering of $1,000 for the place rank- 
ing highest. The competition was so close 
that eight of the claimants asked for a per: 
sonal inspection. For this purpose 
McKeever appointed as a committee of judges, 
Dr. Earl F. Young, of the University of 
Southern California; Miss Lorraine E. Woos- 
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ter, .ex-state superintendent of Kansas; Miss 
Ellen Reynolds, of Lexington, Ky., member 
of the National Home Economics Association; 
and Clyde W. Whipple, a2 prominent member 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. 

These able inspectors visited these suburban 
cities, viewing the physical situations, hearing 
verbal reports at banquet meetings and receiy- 
ing the voluminous materials prepared for 
their final consideration. The influence of 
this campaign during its last stages was elec. 
tric. Leaders and committee workers put 
forth much effort to prepare for the final 
showing. There were improvements of every 
department of child service and training in 
the communities affected. Every point on the 
score sheet received careful attention. Even 
streets were cleaned, holidays declared, and 
profuse decorations hung out -as a means of 
welcoming the visiting judges. At Harvey, 
which won the highest score on averages, the 
entire population was out in uniformed pro- 
cessions marching to the music of three bands, 
with the Mayor at the head of the line. Dr, 
McKeever enjoyed the honor of presenting to 
the committee there the Evening American’s 
check for the $1,000. Later he will return to 
Harvey and conduct a city-wide Child Welfare 
Institute by means of which that place hopes 
to enter upon a program of united effort for 
the young which will tend to perpetuate all 
the essential features of the Better City Cam- 
paign. 

Dr. McKeever has certainly been raised up 
by taste, talent, and temperament for this 
highly important community crusading. 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 


EVERETT W. LORD 


Dean of Boston University College 


of Business Administration 


“Business is business,” the old man said, 
“It’s warfare where everything goes, 

Where every act that pays is fair 
And all whom you meet are foes, 

It’s a battle of wits, a heartless rush— 
It’s a tearing, wearing fight, 

It’s a trick of the strong to win from the weak, 
With never a thought of the right.” 

And he schemed, and he fought, and he pushed men aside, 
While the world in contempt looked on; 

It buried him deep ‘neath the wealth that he claimed 
And covered his name with scorn. 


“Business is business,” the young man said, 
“A game in which all may play; 

Where every move must accord with the rules 
And no one his fellow betray. 

It’s wholesome and clean, and full of good-will 
It’s an urging, surging game, 

It’s a mission to serve in your day and age, 
And a guerdon to honor your name.” 

And he sought and he bought, and he brought from afar, 
And he served with conscience clear ; 

While his praise was sung by his fellow-men 
And his service crowned with cheer. 


[Suggested by verses with the same title, by Berton Braley.} 
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“THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND HIS NEEDS” 


“The Childrén’s Foundation” of Valparaiso, 
Indiana, is one of the highly valuable institu- 
tions for the better study of education in its 
various functionings. It was chartered on the 
day before Christmas, 1921. The initial gift 
was by Lewis E. Myers, who is president of 
the foundation. The first educational service 
is the publication of “ The Child: His Nature 
and His Needs,” prepared by a committee, of 
which Dr. M. V. O’Shea is chairman and direc- 
tor. This book of 500 pages, adequately illus- 
trated, is an entirely new mastery of the con- 
ditions underlying the solution of the problems 
of American democracy, a solution only possi- 
ble through an understanding of child nature. 
All doubtful experiments of American democ- 
racy have been due to lack of preparation for 
democracy through education of the young 
for democracy. 

Lewis E. Myers of Valparaiso, Indiana, founder 
of the Children’s Foundation, realizes that 
there can be no skilful approach to the solu- 
tion of any problem that depends upon the 
right functioning of youth as they enter man- 
hood and womanhood, unless there be a rela- 
tively complete knowledge of child nature. The 
fact that he selected Professor M. V. O’Shea 


‘as his directing adviser is the best evidence 


he could give of his fitness for the creation of 
a foundation to deal with the problems in- 
volved in the scientific preparation of youth 
for democracy. Professor O’Shea’s tempera- 


ment and experience qualify him as well, to 
say the least, as any other man in America 
is prepared for skilfully dealing with the most 
complicated social situations. 

Dr. O’Shea has five chapters in the book 


which should really be a book by themselves. 
Mr. Myers needs no advice from us, but there 
is no law that forbids our saying that the 
Children’s Foundation would get more immedi- 
ate results if it would publish the one hundred 
and twenty pages written by Dr. O’Shea and 
promote their universal reading, for nowhere 
can there be found anything approaching this 
appreciation: Changing Objectives in American 
Schools, Changing Courses of Study, Changing - 
Methods of Teaching and Management. 

There are articles by specialists, each of 
whom makes an important contribution, and 
each is at his best in this volume of master- 
pieces of present-day writers. United States 
Commissioner John J. Tigert has written upon 
“The Need of Bridging the Gap Between Our 
Knowledge of Education and Our Educational 
Practice” in as masterful way as any of his 
predecessors would have done. Professor H.H. 
Goddard, Ohio State University, than whom no 
one could do it better, writes on “ Bridging 
the Gap Between Our Knowledge of Child 
Well-Being and Our Care of the Young.” Bird 
T. Baldwin, State University of Iowa, writes 
on “Bridging the Gap Between Our Knowl- 
edge of Child Nature and the Training of 
Children.” Walter F. Dearborn of Harvard 
writes on “The Development of the Intellect 
in Childhood and Youth.” Frederick E. Bol- 
ton, University of Washington, writes on 
“The Social Traits of Childhood and Youth,” 
and E, A. Kirkpatrick, Fitchburg, Mass., State 
Teachers College, writes on “ The Child’s Mas- 
tery of the Arts of Expression—Language, 
Drawing and Music.” There are nine other 
eminent specialists who deal with their special 
subjects. 


A TEACHER’S PRAYER 


ANNE ALFREDA 


If I have caused one child to miss the way, 


MELLISH 


If I have made his life one bit more gray, 
If I have failed to lighten work with play, 


Dear Lord, forgive. 


If I have worked for years with comrades dear, 


And never heartened them with words of cheer, 
Or helped with willing hands their paths to clear, 


Dear. Lord, forgive. 


If I have been unsympathetic, cold, 


If I have slighted those in service old, 
If I the kindly comment e’er withhold, 


Dear Lord, forgive. 


Forgive me when I fail to watch and pray, 
Keep me from failing in life’s bitter fray, 


And take me home at last with Thee to stay. 
Dear Lord, Amen. 


—Exchange. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD sea 


me 

[We shall appreciate it if those whe send im Reports and Documents will check sotably important and ing 

progressive movements.] “4 

| ARITHMETIC ASSIGNMENTS FOR THE MANHAT- SAFETY OF MASSACHUSETTS CHILDREN ON . ; 
TAN TRADE SCHOOL 3 THE STREET cul 

These assignments prepared by the teachers In view of the deaths of more than 200 boys he 

. of the school are based on the “Dalton Plan,” and girls on the streets of Massachusetts last th 
i : and are arranged in a series of “contracts” year, and accidents to more than 5,000, the i 
! worked out and checked up by the girls them- State Federation of Women’s Clubs has -taken Br 
selves. the matter up and has appointed Mrs. George és 

They are intensely practical.and include such Jenkins chairman of a committee to secure K& 

problems as tucking and hemming, keeping the co-operation of the clubs and_parent- 9 

accounts of materials, drafting shirt waists, teachers’ associations. Each club is asked to at 

ruffling, millinery costs, novelty costs, lamp make the safety of children one of the prin- bu 

shades, flowers and feathers, straw operating, cipal activities of its Child Welfare commit- "a 

and sample mounting. tee. Schools and clubs wishing material on aa 

0 the subject may obtain it from the chairman Ty 

at 28 Warren street, Whitman, Mass. ta 

COLLECTIONS OF MONEYS IN THE PUBLIC a 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK nse of 

: : THE FOREST POETIC N 

The problem discussed, says Superintendent ce Kil 

O’Shea in transmitting his recommendation to With the exquisite poem by Joy ce Alltier R 

the Board of Education, is a most important still lingering in our memories It Is a Joy to s¢ 

one. There have grown up various practices find this little monograph of forest poetry ir 

of collecting and expending money in the edited by Charles Lothrop Pack of the Ameri- cl 

schools which require careful scrutiny and re- ¢an Tree Association, Washington, D.C. It A 
organization, if we are to prevent our pupils Contains many old friends and some delightful re 


from being exploited and the moneys collected "ew ones, such as “ qa haar a H. 
from being unwisely contributed and expended. Darlington; “ The Song of the gg — 
The generosity of the pupils and parents as by Herbert Bashford; “Sanctuary,” by Doug- 


exemplified by the responses during the World Mallock ; Yankee Trees from 
War imposes an obligation to prevent unwise the San Francisco Chronicle ; e ee 
demands or injudicious expenditures. Guy,” by Arthur Chapman, and a rollicking 


Superintendent O’Shea recommends, there- “Ballad of the Timber Cruiser,” by Lew R 
i fore, a permanent fund to be permitted in all Sarrett. 
t schools under suitable regulation; that the 
raising of money for special school activities 
be only by resolution of the RURAL, 
Board of Superintendents and of the Board of 
Education; that the collection of dues or ad- 
mission fees from pupils be allowed for the 
permanent school fund; that the objects of the 
fund be limited; that the sale of shop products 
be restricted; that the gross amount raised 
yearly be limited to fifty cents per capita in 
elementary schools and $2.00 in high schools: 
{ that no part of the money be spent for school 
i} equipment; and that funds may be spent on 


“Must Rural Communities Depend on Cities 
for Their Recreation?” is the theme of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1388, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It describes rural community parks, picnic 
grounds, athletic fields, outdoor public baths 
and community buildings in different parts of 
the country, and tells how such projects may 
be carried out. 


scholarships, ete. 
i = EDUCATIONAL SERVICE FROM THE NATIONAL 
/ SONS OF THE POOR FILL COLLEGES CAPITAL 
The University of Illinois has classified the The capital city has been achieving, 


parents of its 11,000 students. Thirty per gradually, a special position of usefulness in 
cent. are farmers and 1,399 are skilled or un- educational service, according to the bulletin 
skilled laborers. There are among them junk of the Education Association of the District 
| dealers, blacksmiths, policemen, watchmen, of Columbia. The future will see the realiza- 
painters, plumbers, miners and porters. Pro- tion of a vision of organized educational co- 
fessional men, scientists, and business men operation between Washington as the national 
constitute the majority, but the statistics show capital and each of the forty-eight states ol 
j ' that intelligence is not a matter of class dis- the nation. 

| tinction. Congressional committees, government fe 
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search work, special institutions and endow- 
ments, and many national headquarters build- 
ings of educational organizations of national 
scope all contribute to the educational welfare 
of the nation. 

Among these are the Department of Agri- 
culture, with 3,800 scientists, 20,000 employees 
and an annual appropriation of $70,000,000; 
the division of Agricultural Instruction; 
the Smithsonian Institution for re- 
search, exploration and_ publication; the 
Bureau of Standards for research and the 
fixing of standards in commerce; the Bureau of 
Education for research in all fields of educa- 
tion, conferences, surveys, information and 
advice, library service, home reading courses, 
bulletins, etc.; the Vocational Education Board 
to co-operate with the states in the matter of 
vocational education; the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps for summer physical and mili- 
tary training; the Washington public schools 
under Superintendent Frank W. Ballou, one 
of the foremost educators of the country; the 
National Academy of Sciences; the National 
Research Council for physical and_ biological 
sciences; the Carnegie Institution for research 
in biology, history, astronomy, archaeology, 
chemistry and seismology; the Education 
Association for research work on problems of 
character education of children; and finally, the 
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National Education Association for conven- 
tions, legislation, field service, research, etc. 


HABIT CLINICS FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


This report, which has just come from the 
press, is written by Dr. D. A. Thom, director 
of the Habit Clinics of the Community Health 
Association of Boston and director of the 
Division of Mental Hygiene in the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Mental Diseases. 

Among the problems considered are temper 
tantrums, shyness, enuresis, delinquency, de- 
structiveness, refusal to eat, and acute per- 
sonality. 

Clinics must, above all, be practical in order 
to understand the particular situations. An 
irreducible minimum should be outlines for 
the formal examination of every case, which 
should include the report by the social worker, 
one by the psychologist and a_ personality 
study by the psychiatrist. 

It is extremely important to take the clinics 
to those who need them rather than to de- 
mand that they come to the more formal 
medical centres. 

The report gives typical cases of the dif- 
ferent habit cases and the methods of treating 
them, and forms a practical guide for the 
establishment of similar clinics. 


are adopting for instruction purposes 
} the latest Remington Model—the new 
Quiet 12. 

Never before—since the founding 
of the typewriter industry—has a new 
model of a writing machine won such 
immediate popularity with both teach- 
ers and students. 

The triumph of the Quiet 12 Reming- 
ton in the schools parallels its triumph 
in the business world—and is due to 
the same causes. To understand these 


Branches Everywhere 


Business Schools Everywhere 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


causes, it is enough to sit down before 
this new Remington and try it your- 
self. Then you will realize that here 
is a typewriter possessing an all-around 
efficiency far surpassing any of the 
standards to which you have been ac- 
customed. These remarkable results 
have been obtained through many re- 
finements of construction which com- 
bine to make the operation of the 
machine simpler and quieter, and the 
day’s work easier, bigger and better. 


AAP STANDARD SINCE THE 
REMING [ ON INVENTION OF THE 
x WRITING MACHINE 
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FIRE PREVENTION. 
ERNEST C. FOLSOM 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

“Pay As You Enter” is printed upon every street car 
operated in Lincoln, Nebraska. This motto is applicable 
elsewhere—any institution that does not pay its way is 
doomed to an early exit. In 1917 the Boy Scouts handled 
a great crowd during a civic parade in Lincoln. There was 
no disorder—no one was hurt, and a corps of trained 
" policemen could not have acquitted themselves more efh- 
ciently. “Do one job well and you will be given another.” 

The Lincoln Chamber of Commerce has long been sold 
on the idea-that the time to put out a fire is before it starts. 
Its Fire Prevention Committee has been actively at work 
for many years. The Fire Prevention Committee saw in 
the splendid work of the Boy Scouts during the parade, an 
arm of the service theretofore neglected. It did not take 
long to “sell” the late Fire Chief Neil Sommer the idea of 
a semi-annual “round-up” of fire hazards in the residence 
portion of the city, by the older Boy Scouts. The lads were 
drilled in the recognition of the various fire hazards as 
they exist in the residence districts—rubbish, exposed and 
broken wires, defective chimneys, dilapidated buildings, 
ashes, and other apparent dangers. 

The plan of procedure is simple. A brief address by the 
Commissioner of Public Safety—Lincoln has the commis- 
sion form of government—is written. This consists of a 
list of home hazards with prevention suggestions. These 
are delivered by the Boy Scouts to each household. In ad- 
dition to those homes which do not pass inspection a 
printed formal notice of the existence of such defects is 
left by the Boy Scout (Exhibit No. 1). As soon as the 
inspection is over, the Scout turns over to the Scoutmaster 
the stub of his notice of defects. After two weeks the 
Scout again inspects the premises, and if the condition is 
cleared up, makes such notation. If the hazard persists, 
that stub is turned over to Fire ‘Chief Hansen, now the 
efficient head of the Lincoln Fire Department. Woe and 
more woe is the lot of the luckless property owner. An 
officer in uniform is sent there and the situation quickly 
cleared up. 

The official report of Scout Executive in charge of Boy 
Scouts in Lincoln upon inspection tour of November 17, 
1923, reads :— 

“Number of Scouts making the tour, 206; number of 
troops represented, 21; number of hazards found, 245; 
number of hazards uncorrected at end of two weeks, 25.” 

JOINTLESS PIPE. 

A continuous steel tube 210 miles long without a coupling 
or a screw-thread connection will be laid this summer be- 
tween the Texas-Louisiana natural gas fields near Shreve- 
port, La., and Beaumont, Texas. 

When completed, the longest 16-inch diameter pipe line 
in the world will cross two rivers, innumerable creeks and 
run underground through four counties to carry the natural 
gas to Beaumont. Oxy-acetylene welding will seal every 
joint, replacing the old method of screw couplings, thus 
reducing the upkeep of the line to the vanishing point, and 
conserving a great quantity of gas from the leakage which 
has always been unavoidable with threaded joints. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS SLIDES. 

A set of lantern slides and lecture manuscript describing 
the organization and activities of the League of Nations 
and the Permanent Court of International Justice, by 
Jonathan A. Rawson, Jr., has been made available for gen- 
eral use by the League of Nations Non-Partisan Associa- 
tion, 18 East 37th street, New York City. The lecture is 
confined closely to a record of the work of the league and 
the court, with no attempt to enter inte the controversial 


aspects of the court or league issues as they have developed 
in American politics. 

A thorough study of the league’s work and a careful 
search for pictorial material have brought forth a visuah 
demonstration which should serve to secure a much clearer 
understanding of the aims and methods of the league an& 
the court than has hitherto been possible on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

THREE BOYS. 


[Los Angeles Times Editorial.] 


Twenty years ago three young men were graduated’ 
from high school together. One was a dreamer who didn't 
know just what he wanted to do, but was filled with lofty 
though vague aspirations. Another didn’t care what he 
did just so he did well. He wasn’t going to take the first 
thing which offered, unless it was what he considered a 
good start. The third knew just what he wanted to do, 
He wanted to be an electrical engineer. 

None could afford to go to college except the boy intent 
on making a “good start,’ and he was doubtful that it 
would do him any good. With a good start, he argued, 
he would be four years ahead of his friends who went to 
college. The dreamer was sorry he couldn't go to college 
because he had not quite found himself. He decided to 
take any job that offered temporary relief for his needs, 
and to keep dreaming in his leisure till he found himself, 
The other went to the biggest electrical engineer in the city 
and told him his ambitions. 

“T can’t go to college or technical school,” he said, “but 
there is only one thing I think I can make a success in. I 
feel if I don't get into it, somehow, I'll miss my field of 
greatest achievement. Can you advise me?” 

“I can give you a note to a man who will put you to work 
in a big electrical plant, if you want to put on overalls and 
jumper, get yourself smeared with engine oi] and learn by 
experience,” the big engineer replied. 

Friends of the boy’s late father had previously offered 
him good places, one in a bank, another in an insurance 
office. But he took the note and went to work in overalls. 
He knew what he wanted to do. 

The dreamer went to work in a packing-house, but spent 
his evenings in the public library. He still wanted to find’ 
himself. 

The lad who wanted a good start called on all the most 
influential friends of his family, and finally landed an ex- 
ceptionally good clerkship, for a young fellow, in a gas 
office. He didn’t know anything about gas, and cared less. 
The salary enabled him to wear good clothes and be a 
fledgling sport. He also could sit behind a brass railing 
and look dignified. 

He still is there—still a clerk. 

The dreamer drifted from job to job. He had some good 
ideas, and occasionally they carried him high. He also had 
some erratic ideas, which sometimes carried him clear off 
his feet. At forty he is broke but hopeful, and still dream- 
ing. He has acomplished more in his spurts than many 
more successful men have in their whole lives, but he has 
lacked tenacity. He thinks next time he rides high he will’ 
manage to stay high. But he still has no definite purpose 
in life, is making no settled campaign for victory. 

The boy who went to work in overalls now is one of the 
biggest engineers in the United States. He also has numer- 
ous inventions to his credit. He lives in California, but 
when he goes to Chicago or New York or Mexico City big 


. men of his profession gather around him. They know what 


he has done. 
He knew what he wanted to do when he started, and has- 

kept everlastingly at it. 

The only “good start” is a start in the right direction. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


AFRICA. By Frank G. Carpenter, Carpenter's New 
Geographical Reader. Cloth. Fully illustrated. 397 
pages. New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, At- 
lanta: American Book Company. 

For many years Frank G. Carpenter's newspaper and 
magazine articles on the affairs of the world held fore- 
most place, and it was cause for genuine joy, educationally, 
when about twenty years ago he began to write school 
books. He is one of the writers who always went to the 
countries of which he wrote and, when he began to re- 
write his books to keep them up to date, we chance to know 
that he arranged syndicate articles about two years ago 
at prices which made the cost of the trip a mere trifle as 
compared with the newspaper returns. 

Africa is of surpassing importance at the present time, 
and these fifty-one chapters from Morocco to Portuguese 
West Africa, from Egypt to the Cape of Good Hope, con- 
sider every phase of Africa, new and old. Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s knowledge was adequate from the literature and his- 
tory of it all to the present-day situation. 


THE CHILDREN’S POETS. By Walter Barnes. 
Analyses and Appraisals of the Greatest English and 
American Poets of Children for Use in Normal Schools, 
Library, Schools and Homes. Cloth. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Company. 

Walter Barnes, Fairmont, West Virginia, State Teach- 
ers College, has a rare literary and _ professional per- 
sonality. He has created a style of thinking of children 
and with children that should have been earlier recog 
nized, but with all the spirit of adventure schoolbook pub- 
lishers are super timid when it comes to departing from 


‘ conventionality. Walter Barnes has dared to speak and 


write in an intimate, chummy way for children, which 
makes “The Children’s Poets” perfectly fascinating. 

We have known no one who has studied children’s poetry 
as skilfully, as humanly as has Walter Barnes. He has 
the advantage of appreciating that poetry for children is 
as distinctive as sonnets and pastorals. He is able to 
think of children’s poetry from the standpoint of children. 

The chapter on “The Children’s Poets” is genuinely 
brilliant,- Here are a few stray sentences from this 
chapter :— 

“The temperament of a poet strikingly resembles that 
of the child. In imagination, intuition, emotional in- 
tensity, curiosity and wonder, obedience to impulse and 
the spirit of play, in romanticism and idealism, poets and 
children are akin. 

“The poet preserves, more than others, the childlike atti- 
tude towards life. 

“A child will climb over a pretty tall word if only his 
pleasure in the poem has set him running at full speed.” 

No one has made more of Mother Goose than does 
Walter Barnes. He gives sixty Mother Goose rhymes, 
most of which are not common. 

There are many selections from Ann and Jane Taylor, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, William Blake, Christina 
Rossetti, Walter de la Mare, Edward Lear, Lewis Carroll, 
Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Riley, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, Lucy Larcom, Laura E. Richards, and Celia 
Thaxter. 


DRILL EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS IN ARITH- 
METIC. By John F. Gannon, superintendent, Pitts- 
field, Mass., and Joseph Jackson, Worcester, Mass. 
Books One and Two. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. 
C. Heath and Company. 

These Books One and Two provide almost limitless 
material, all appropriately classified and graded, and may 
be used advantageously with any local texts. Book One is. 
for pupils who are in the sixth grade or below, while 
Book Two is for junior high schools or seventh and eighth 
grades. The one characterization of these “Drill Exercises 
and Problems in Arithmetic” is the skill with which the 
material has been faithfully winnowed. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A Study of the Fundamental Ideals, Principles, and In- 
stitutions of the American Government. By Raymond 
Garfield Gettell, University of California. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

The author has arranged the facts and embodied the 
noble spirit of the American Government in eighteen chap- 
ters and four appendices, all vitalized inspirationally. 

“The most wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.” This character- 
ization of the Constitution of the United States by 
Gladstone makes it clear why in these days of new re- 
publics we constantly hear that our Constitution has 
served as the pattern upon which these new states have 
modeled their government. Several states have passed 
laws requiring it to be taught in their schools. Whether 
it is taught in the right way depends upon the angle from 
which it is studied. To learn the mere details of govern- 
mental organization is to defeat the real purpose of a 
study which is meant to reveal the Constitution as it 
functions in our everyday life. 

Here is a presentation of the Constitution which can 
but heighten the appreciation of any one who enjoys its 
approach to a study of this wonderful document. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLICITY. By Harlan Cameron 
Hines, University of Cincinnati, in collaboration with 
Robinson G. Jones, superintendent of Cleveland. Paper. 
72 pages. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

It has been estimated that the amount of money being 
spent annually in the United States for advertising is from 
sixteen to twenty billions for publicity and one billion for 
printed matter. No estimate has been placed upon the 
amounts spent by public school systems alone in the effort 
to “sell education” to the public; but it has become neces- 
sary for the schools to adopt some of the devices and 
agencies employed in the field of publicity by the industrial 
world. What of these devices and agencies should be 
adopted has been a moot question, and there is, as in any 
other new movement, danger of excess. 

Here is a service of vast importance to which slight at- 
tention has been given. The public school is the public’s 
school and its success is impossible without intelligent and 
adequate public support. The educational plant, the 
grounds, building and equipment as well as adequately pre- 
pared teachers are dependent upon the taxpayers’ interest. 
Better school conditions require frequent legislation, which 
is impossible without an enlightened public sentiment. 

Messrs. Hines and Jones, in an inexpensive monograph, 
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supplement the issue by the World Book Company three 
years ago of “Publicity Campaigns for Better School 
Support” by Alexander and Theiser. 

The Journal of Education for half a century has been 
a national leader in promoting skilful and effective pub- 
licity, and has devoted space in two thousand issues to the 
art of selling the public school to the public, and we fully 
appreciate the need of such concentrated effort as is made 
so admirably by Messrs. Hines and Jones. 


RURAL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. By Harry L. 
Eells, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Hugh 
C. Moeller, county superintendent, Cedar Falls, and Carl 
C. Swain, president State Normal School, Mayville, 
North Dakota. Cloth. Illustrated. New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This remarkably sane, yet progressive treatment of 
Rural School Management is the best obtainable demon- 
stration of the spirit and vision that make the Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, the outstanding institution 
of the country in leadership of country life. What Pro- 
fessor Macy Campbell has meant to the campaign for 
consolidation of rural schools, Swain, Eells, and Moeller 
mean to the details of Rural School Management. 

We chance to know that the book was planned and the 
plan was functioning while President Swain, now of May- 
ville, North Dakota, was professor of Rural Education 
at Cedar Falls. The county superintendent of Black 
Hawk County, Iowa, Cedar Falls, the county seat, was 
elected for the county superintendency because of his 
recognized community leadership through the schools, and 
he has made the county one of the best in the state, the 
demonstration field for the best theories and practices in 
country school functioning. 

In this book, everyway adapted to successful use in class- 
room and equally valuable for reading circle use, these 
masters in the art of teaching and in the science of edu- 


cation have dealt with every feature of schoolroom practice 
as well as the complete functioning of the teacher and 
school in community building for agricultural, civic, and 
social beterment. 


GRITH’S CHILDREN. By Johanna Spyri, author of 
“Heidi.” Translated by Louise Brooks. Illustrations in 
full color. Cloth. 397 pages. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 

“Heidi” was the wonder of all people only a short time 
ago, and it has not lost its charm even now. 

This new story of child life differs from others by the 
same author, in that it does not deal especially with a 
single figure. It has no one hero or heroine. On the con- 
trary, the scene shifts from one town to another on the 
banks of the Rhine, and the action concerns a group of 
lively boys and girls. 

The story is told with keen sympathy and quiet humor, 
but is chiefly remarkable for its faithful depicting of boy 
and girl life, and its active sympathy which makes the 
reader a part of their joys and sorrows. These children 
make friends not only with others in the story but with the 
reader himself, simply because they are not “pattern” or 
“goody-good,” They are everyday boys and girls. 


LANDS AND LIFE. Book One. Russia and the Old 
East. By G. W. Hoke. Cloth. Illustrated. 364 pages. 
Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Company. 

A remarkably interesting treatment of Land and Life 
in Russia, China, Japan, India, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, Arabia and Turkey. It is a geographical 
reader, but quite unlike any other book by that designation. 
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While the story of each “Land and Its Life” has the 
unity of the personality of authorship it is mostly adapta- 
tions from masters in history or geography. For in- 
stance, in the chapter on Siberia there is an adaptation 
of “The Russian Road to China” by Landon Bates, “Eco- 
nomic Resources of Russia” by E. K. Reynolds, “From 
North Pole to Equator” by: Alfred E. Brehm, “The Rus- 
sians and the War” by Stephen Graham, “Russia” by D. 
McKenzie Wallace, “The Russian Peasant” by Howard P. 
Kennard, “Russian Life in Town and Country” by Francis 
H. E. Palmer, “The Russian Shores of the Black Sea” by 
Laurence Oliphant, “The Russian as a Business Man” by 
Richardson Wright, and “The Russia of Today” by John 
Foster Fraser. 

In each case the story is clearly analyzed. In the case 
of China the readings are on Early History, Tartar and 
Manchu in China, The Chinese Republic, Mongolia, The 
Texas of Asia, Tibet, The Desert of Gobi, North and 
South China, The Struggle for Existence, The Poor in 
China, Roads and Railroads, The Khan’s Posts and Runners, 
A Chinese Market, River Life, Boat Life, A Chinese 
Ferry, Education in China, My Village of Fading Light, 
Oddities of Chinese Life, Etiquette, Foot Binding, Long 
Finger Nails, Drawing Friends, Making a Gift to a 
Chinese Village, Ancestry Worship, A Strange Gift, 
Funerals, Burial Mounds, Raising Money for Temple 
Funds, A Buddhist Vow, and The Cheerful Chinese. It is 
easy to see how thoroughly the work has been done by 
Professor Hoke. 


ESSAYS IN ECONOMIC THEORY. By Simon Nelson. 
Patten. Edited by Rexford Guy Tugwell. With am 
Introduction by Henry Rogers Seager. Cloth. 400 
pages (6 by 9). New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

No book has come to our desk in many months of as 
great interest as these “Essays in Economic Theory,” for 
no writer on economics have I appreciated personally as 1 
appreciated Simon N. Patten. Of course I never knew 
him as a teacher as a vast number of admirers knew him, 
nor did I know him in university life as others did. 

I just happened to hear him lecture at a time when he 
was being assailed by very sharp critics who were en- 
trenched socially and scholastically, and while he made no: 
reference to his critics who were economically enemies, I 
was from that hour an ardent champion of his philosophy, 
and in the conversations which we had after the lecture 
and on other occasions my infatuation was complete. We 
corresponded occasionally and I had the satisfaction of 
writing exuberant commendation of several of his books. 
in the days that followed. 

Henry Rogers Seager of Columbia University says: 
“Simon Nelson Patten was the most original and sugges- 
tive economist that America has yet produced. His active 
and fertile mind was never satisfied with superficial ex- 
planations of social phenomena. He was always seeking 
for the secret springs of human conduct and the hidden: 
links which connect events with the elemental facts of hu- 
man ard physical nature. In its pursuit of truth his mind’ 
was constantly confronted with new problems. This pre- 
vented him, with rare exceptions, from elaborating his ideas. 
on any subject into a completely rounded whole. Though 
a prolific writer almost up to the close of his life, he was 
primarily a maker not of books, but of articles and 
monographs.” 

This makes “Essays in Economic Theory” of inestimable 
value to the cause of economic challenge of traditional! 
thinking. 
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PROTECT YOUR TEXT BOOKS 


While they are NEW and CLEAN and SOUND 


HOLDEN BOOK COVEER 


And MAKE THEM LAST TWICE AS LONG and KEEP 
CLEAN, NEAT and SANITARY 
It is MONEY in the POCKETS of the TAXPAYERS 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


| SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President = MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


is department i i i ls or school events in any part of 
This is open to contributions from anyone connected with schou! any B 

the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Dr. Ernest J. Lickley, who has been 
in the Los Angeles system for twenty 
years and assistant superintendent for 
two years, has resigned to take effect 
on January 1. 

Dr. Charles W. Hunt, who has been 
director of Extramural Instruction in 
the School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, succeeds Dr. Ambrose L. 
Suhrie as dean of the Cleveland 
School of Education, who goes to New 
York University. 


To unify thought and action in the 
field of kindergarten-primary education 
throughout the state; to bring about 
legislation that will seek to further 
kindergarten-primary education; to 
promote the best type of teacher 
training in this field; to encourage re- 
search work; to establish a publicity 
program; to affiliate kindergarten- 
primary interests with other organiza- 
tions that are interested in the educa- 


‘FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Schoolhouse 
anning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


tion of young children; and to co- 
operate with state and national or- 
ganizations, with the International 
Kindergarten Union and the United 
States Bureau of Education, the Cali- 
fornia Kindergarten-Primary Asso- 
ciation was recently organized at 
Fresno, Calif., by representatives from 
all sections of the state—School Life. 


Need of rallying the educational 
forces of the country behind any out- 
door program was clearly shown at 
the sessions of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion conference called by President 
Coolidge. The committee on formula- 
tion of an educational program for 
outdoor recreation pointed out the 
need of an educational campaign to 
make known and advertise to the 
American public those facilities in th: 
nature of parks, forests, rivers, lakes, 
and playgrounds which are available 
or may be made available in the 
future. The committee’s report says: 
“This special educational committee 
believes appreciation and love of the 
-outdoors should begin, with every 
other form of education, in the public 
and private schools of the land. New 
York State and California as examples 
at either end of our nation have built 
up and fostered a great appreciation 
of their outdoor facilities through the 
introduction of Nature Study as a 
part of their regular school curricula. 
Thus they have encouraged and stim- 
ulated an appreciation of nature to- 
gether with an independence and 
originality of thought which makes 
for love of the outdoors, and for the 
foundation of better citizenship. The 
educational committee urges upon the 
National Conference the passage of a 
definite resolution endorsing school 
nature study and the extension of the 
nature study idea for every American 
school and every American family. 
This committee equally endorses the 


splendid nature study courses offered 
by many public libraries, museums and 
camps, and recommends that all insti- 
tutions of this character should follow 
the excellent example already set. It 
is urged that modern and _ up-to-date 
books and magazines on natural his- 
tory subjects be used, as the advance 
of science has demonstrated the error 
of many previous so-called authori- 
ties.” 


Harvard University will conduct an 
architectural competition for a com- 


plete group of buildings to house stu- 
dents attending the Harvard Business 
School. 


The designs are to be used 


Eyes Need Care 


‘'ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating — 
dust; papers or do- 
ing at night—no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. ! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut Sst. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


AGENCIES. 


irmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Il, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Corlew Teachers Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


in the erection of about ten buildings 
of the school, made possible by the 
recent gift of George F. Baker of New 
York. The complete development will 
cost approximately $5,000,000, and will 
be located on the Boston side of the 
Charles River, near the stadium. The 
proposed group of buildings will in- 
clude not only those used for strictly 
educational purposes, like classrooms, 
library, administration and_ research 
buildings, but a complete living unit 
for practically the whole school. It is 
the belief of the Faculty of the school 
that the right type of training for the 
profession of business is as much de- 
pendent upon the character of the liv- 
ing influences which affect the student 
as on work done in the classroom. It 
is assumed that the cost, including 
architect’s fees, of the portion of the 
project covered by this competition 
will be approximately $4,000,000. This 
‘sum does not include the cost of fac- 
tory building, power house and heat 
supply tunnels, filling and landscape 
treatment, equipment, expenses of com- 
petition, etc. The architectural style is 
to be in consonance with Harvard 
tradition. 

Lucy Page Gaston died in Chicago 
on August 23 at the age of sixty-four. 
‘Some thirty years ago she had a desk 
in the W. C. T. U. headquarters in 
the Woman’s Temple where were 
gathered many women interested in 
prohibition and suffrage. Susan B. 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Special Examinations for 
Certificates of Qualification 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1924 
AN 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1924 
At the School Administration build- 
ing, 15 Beacon street, Boston, ninth 
floor. 
XI. Special: Supervisor of 
and Bugle Corps. 
This examination will be held on 
Satereay, October 4, at 9 o’clock 
XXXI-B. 
trial 
Only. 
This examination will be held on 
Friday, October 3, at o’clock 
A. M., and on Saturday, October 
4, at 8 o’clock A. M. . 
For eligibility requirements and 
Subjects of examination for the 
above-named certificatés, apply to the 


undersigned. 
JOEL HATHEWAY, 
Chief Examiner, 
15 Beacon street, Boston. 


Day and Evening Indus- 
Schools, Mechanics 


Anthony was still alive with her good- 
natured, cheery, but unconquerable 
belief that suffrage would win. The 
Prohibitionists then did not seem to 
have much of a chance, but the liquor 
interests were making many Ameri- 
cans, not abstainers, mad. Miss 
Gaston decided that her work was to 
stop the smoking of cigarettes. We 
do not know what incident turned her 
in that direction, but she took that 
road and for over twenty-five years 
she never left it. No one was ever 
more consecrated to a cause than was 
she. The Illinois legislature because 
of her crusade passed a law prohibit- 
ing the smoking of cigarettes in the 
state. She had the triumph until the 
day it became effective. Then the 
courts removed it. Funeral services 
were in the First Presbyterian Church. 
Her mother at ninety-two sat by the 
coffin. In the middle of the services 
four children arose and pointed to the 
coffin, saying: “Miss Gaston, we thank 
you for what you have done for us.” 

Elihu Thompson, consulting expert 
of the General Electric Company, has 
been honored with the degree of doctor 
of science by Victoria University, 
Manchester, England, and has_ been 
given the gold medal, known as the 
Kelvin medal, which is awarded only 
for exceptional eminence in general 
science and engineering, the work in 
which Lord Kelvin, Sir William 
Thompson, was distinguished. It is re- 
garded as the highest honor that can 
be bestowed for achievements in sci- 
ence. Dr. Elihu Thompson’s fame 
rests upon his remarkable success in 
harnessing the resources of science to 
the service of mankind. 


On July 16 American Ambassador 
Frank B. Kellogg participated in the 
ceremony of presentation of the 
Franklin medal to Sir Ernest Ruther- 
ford, Cavendish professor of experi- 
mental physics at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, in recognition of his researches 
in physics. The medal and a certifi- 
cate of honorary membership were 
awarded by the Franklin Institute of 
Pennsylvania to the distinguished 
scientist. In presenting the medal 
Charles P. Trevelyan, president of the 
board of education, stressed the dis- 
tinction conferred upon the British 
scientist by a body of the standing of 
the Franklin Institute. He added that 
Sir Ernest was peculiarly fitted to be 
the recipient of the medal, for he was 
without any doubt the greatest experi- 
mentalist alive. 
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y MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


SEPTEMBER 


29-October 3: Thirteenth annual 
Safety Congress of National Safety 
Council, Louisville, Kentucky. 


OCTOBER. 


6-9: National Convention of the 
Red Cross, Washington, 


9-10: Upper Peninsula Educationa} 
Association, Marquette, Michigan. 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Associa. 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kan. 
sas City, Missouri. 


16-18: Kansas State Teachers’ Asgo. 


ciation, Topeka, Hays, Hutchinson,’ 


and Parsons. 
Indiana State Teachers’ 
tion, Indianapolis. 


16-20: California Teachers’ Associa. 
tion, Bay Section, Oakland and Sag 
Francisco. 


18-20: Kansas History Teachers As. 
sociation, Topeka. 


20: American Public Health Asgo- 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. 


23-25: West Virginia Educatior 4s. 
sociation, Bluefield. 


24-25: New Hampshire Society for 
Vocational Education, Concord. 


27-31: Washington Education Asgo. 
ciation, Walla Walla and Tacoma, 


28: Northern Baptist Education §po- 
ciety, Holyoke, Mass. 


29-30: Illinois City Superintendents 
Association, Peoria. 
Illinois State School Board Associa- 
tien, Peoria. 


30-31: Maine Teachers’ Association, 
angor. 


Associa. 


30-31.1:West Tennessee Education 
Association. P. E. Callis, Secre- 
tary, Germantown. 


30-November 1: Rhode Isl-n¢ Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providenca 


*31: Franklin County Teachers As- 


sociation, Greenfield. Mass. 


31-November 1: New Jersey Physi- 

Association, Atlantic 
30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
Ssouri Teachers Association. H. G. 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville. Mo. 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Association of American Univer. 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 
Building, Denver. 


6.7-8: Annual meeting of Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
G. Doudna, Secretary, Madison. 


6: Wisconsin History Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
Iowa Society of Social Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines. 
Colorado Education Association, 
aaa Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
Iowa Association of Mathematics 
Teachers, Ames. 

can Coun ai 

tion, Columbus, Ohio 


13: Massachusetts Su dents’ 
Association. perintenden 


13-14: New England Association of 
School Superintendents. 


24-26: The Central Section of Call- 
fornia -Teachers” “Association at 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Visalia and 
Merced. Superintendent L. E. 
Chenoweth, of Kern County, Presi- 
dent; Superintendent W. J.’ Cooper 
of Fresno, Chairman of Program 
Committee. 
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$-11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock. 

40-11: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 

: Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 


11-14: National League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

12-14: Nebraska Home Economics 


Associatiu., Lincoln. 
13-14: Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, Akron, Ohio. 

18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 
tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 
20-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 

versity of Illinois, Urbana. 
21: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 


24-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 
24-26: New York State Science 


Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 

South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 

26-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

27: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 
Home Economics 
Texas, San Antonio. 
Virginia State Kindergarten _Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 
mond. 

Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 


28-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Association of Colleges and _ Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
and Maryland, Philadelphia, 
enn. 
Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, Baltimore. “ 

29: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

DECEMBER. 
1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

26: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 

27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 

27-29: American Association for 
eer Legislation, Washington, D. 


Association of 


American Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
27-30: American Political 


Science 

Association, Washington, D. C. 

27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


29-31: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. 
American Psychological Associa- 


tion, Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 

Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 

29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 

29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 

29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 

JANUARY, 1925. 

5-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 

6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 

tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 
FEBRUARY, 
22-26: Department of 


Superinten- 
dence, Cincinnati. Ohio. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES & 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Exceptional vacancies for 


available teachers 


Superior teachers for emergency positions 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED TEACHERS 


especially those de. 


ALBERT 


siring Promotion. 

Operate everywhere. 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Best Schools, Col- 

437 Fifth Ave., New York. a ———_ 

ors YEAR Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. booklet, “Teaching 
~ Peyton, Bidg., Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 

MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Kellogg's Agency 


sirable place or know where a teacher may 


31 Union Square, New York 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000). with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 
If you neee@ a teacher for any de- 
be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 


TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


1386 Euclid 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY A superior agency for 
superior people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 


Avenue free to school officials. 


406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


certainly be of service to those who 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


wish to teach and WHO ARE 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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pas 


How Many Teachers Want to Join 
The “Don’t Worry” Club? 


Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” Club by letting the T. C. U. 
share the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Al- 
ways the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 


We want to tell you all about the T. C. U.—how it has grown from a very small 
beginning until today thousands of 


Teachers, throughout America, share What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 
in its protection and, in time of need, It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are to- 
i: a tally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
participate in its benefits. and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to ew pe but ar you from work and re- 

‘ a quires medical attention at least once a week. After 

Start the New Year right by be your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
coming one of those fortunate for one year it will pay certain operation benefits 
in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 

Teachers— per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months 
are confined in an hospital. 

. t will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quar- 

—Who have no financial antined and your my! stopped. It pays regular 

; ickness or indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major acci- 

ramanecaes due to S dents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are 
Accident. doubled for travel accidents sustained through rail- 


way, street car or steamboat wreck. Protects during 
the vacation period as well as during the school year. 


—Who have a regular income If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental 


~ : death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply 
in time of need. = your needs at a proportionately increased premium 
charge. 
Just si our name and address We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet 
gn y 

. d il f explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every 
in the corner, tear off and mail for teacher not ~— a meme. Just sign, clip and mail 
. . : the coupon. It will place you under no obligation 

complete information. It will place 
you under no obligation. Write Your Name Below for Full Information 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 


Teachers 


| 


“441 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 
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